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up to HJOf) there was Uttle or no jjlannin^ in uni- 
Teehnisehe Ilochsehulen" (tecdinltial in- 
stitutes oC univcr,sity standing) in the German Tedernl 
Ilepublie, Moreover, tlcspite considerable university 
growth the re was jjraetieally no KDP to provide a eoni- 
prohensive de.seriptiori of the quantitative situation in 
individual universities. In particular , atle(|unte univer- 
sity statistics were liieking. 

lip to this period the reeoninientlations of the 
Wi.ssenschaftsrat (CernKin Research Council) were 
regarded as sufficient authority to justify butlgct ap- 
propriations. After lOOfj and under pressure from pub- 
lie opinion the universities were increasingly obliged 
to submit their own statistics when applying for grants 
and .substantiate their financial claims in greater detail, 
A. num])cr of universities therefore began to set up 
planning anrl KDP machinery on their own account. 



After 
Republic : 



four trends emerged in th'j Federal 



1. Planning staff and KDP teams were set u[) in a 
number of universities, mostly financed by the 
MIS - GmbH which is a sister company of the 
Volkswagen Foundation. The latter continues, as 
in the past, to play the sam'? part in C.crman>- as 
the Ford Foundation in the USA which for exam- 
ple financed a research project on university ad- 
ministration at the University of California in 
Berkeley which obtained appreciable results. 

In 1900 a planning group within the general ad- 
ministration was set up at our university, i.e. the 
University of the Saar in Saarbrlickcn. receiving fi- 
nancial support from the HIS - GmbH. At the same 
time it started work on the utilization of data proc- 
essing for administrative and planning purposes. The 
valuable and gr,'itifying co-operation between HIS and 
the University of the Saar is still proceeding to our 
mutual Ixincfit, 

2. A number of the West German states principally 
concerned with university problems have embodied 
univorsity planning in their legislation on higher 
education and have organised the first long-term 
planning schemes for universities, 

3. .As the result of amendments to the Basic Law of 
the Federal Republic and the voting of a number 
of Federal Acts a statutory framework has been 
provided for university planning at Federal and 
state level and it has been possible to ensure the 
participation of the Federal Government in the fi- 
nancing of '.i university building programme. In 
this connection special mention must be made of 
the Fc(le^r;iJ . 1 egi.s.I at ion on the e xpa ns ion_of 
ctlucatmn' and the Federal legislation^^ 

s itv^ s ta tj s t|e s. 

I. A factor which is common to all eoncei)ts is that 
they provide for the co-operation of the Federal 
(lovcrnmcnt, the states and the universities in a 
three-tier planning process: 

2 



- University Develoi)ment Plan, at university lev- 
el; 

- Master plan for higher education . at state level; 

- Master plan for higher education, at federal 
level. 

In view of the rush of secondary school leavers to 
secure places at universities the crucial point in any 
planning is the enrollment capacity of the individual 
universities in their various courses or in otiicr words 
the cajiacityof the whole university system as opposed 
to social demancL 

It is an Indisputable fact that individual univer- 
sities will have an essential part to play in this three- 
tier planning process and must therefore set up their 
o\vn planning facilities. * 

Uct us now see how planning staffs and the KDP 
flcpartmcnts can be effectively linked to individual uni- 
versities. 

The concept of integrated ad ministrati on must first 
be briefly explained: 

In the integrated administration the RekLor or the 
PresMent of the university Is not only the highest 
authority in the university but at the same time 
the director of the autonomous academic admin- 
istration. Normally subordinate to the Rektor or 
President is the Chancellor, who is the head of the 
general administration, responsible for preparing 
and executing the decisions taken by the academic 
decision-making bodies at central university level. 

On the background of this concept of integrated ad- 
ministration we visualize three different ways of link- 
ing u[) planning and EDP staffs: 

1. A loose structural link in the form of an office for 
consultation or research ; 

2. Integrationwith thcRektor's or President's office ; 
Incorporation in the general a d m i n i s t r at i on_. 

In the first case , the research institute would be 
responsible for planning or data processing under con- 
tract to the university, much as a consultant firm in 
industry. 

In the second case , the planning and KDP special- 
ists would be members of a central unit which is di- 
rectly responsible to the President or Vice-President 

i. Sec l\ Liclucnbcr;.;. J. nt:rc-Mi.\rcii, P. l-lclilepp, ^ctnein- 



SL'h3fts.>iif>;.i he Ho c hschulh au (rinversiiy huiltlin^ as .i jtii^m^i^^^). ^^-^^ 
iionncf. Karl iiciiirich !uH-k, I'.iTl (f-cclcral lei;isl.iiion on iMiivcrsiiics, 
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See Ci. N'en>ie?aiHl(;. [Msicrniaini, "f^apacity iiiodcU iij iiiii- 
V cr s i t y n i a ii a .^c ni c n t " . M^npcn^^ I ^ ! . I^'i r - 

lliolontcw and A. K. sniilh iKiis). London, Kn^lisli l itivcrsiries Press. 
i'.Tl. pp. -o7-?L>l, 
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and operates independently of the general administra- 
tion, o. R. as at the Free University of Berlin. 

Inthe third case , the planning and dataprocessing 
units or departments would be part of the general ad- 
ministration. 

However, before It Is possible to venture any opin- 
ion as to which of the three types of link-up is likely 
to be the most effective, it is necossiiry to have some 
idea of what i.s understood by effective >ulmi nistration 
if effectiveness is to bo adopted as a criterion of eval- 
uation. 

Let us begin with a few points regarding the func- 
tions of a university administration. 

The main function of the administration is to guar- 
antee the smooth operation of the university's primary 
responsibilities, i.e. training, research and public 
services, i. e. services to the state and to the commu- 
nity at hirge. 

In view of the c binges which have occurred In the 
University's relations with the community and the qual- 
itative and qiKintltativc developments In very many sec- 
tors, the administration's functions include the capacity 
to forecast coming quantitative and structural changes 
in good time and to take the requisite administrative 
action to adjust to these changes. 

Effective administration enables primary tasks to 
be carried out with the minimum of inconvenience and 
structural changes to be put Into effect without friction. 
Administration is ineffective when considerable dis- 
turbance and friction arise as a result of administra- 
tive action. The optimum type of organisation is there- 
fore one which causes the minimum inconvenience In 
the transaction of current business and structural 
change. 

This concept of effectiveness may appear sim- 
plistic, but in the absence of any operational approach 
to measuring the Ijenefits of administrative action it 
may well be preferable to a cost-benefit approach, 

Apainst the background of this effectiveness con- 
cept we now propose to list what \^'c feel to be the es- 
sential advantages and disadvantages of the three forms 
of organisation we have mentioned: 

1 . P I ann i ng and dataj^roce s s mg Jn :i 
tutc 

The iulyrmtage of the above system is that projects 
can be processed unflistur)x?(l , with no restrictions 
imposed through ad hoc jobs. 

The disadvantage is that planning is done without 
any contact with realities, that no direct influence can 
be brought to bear on decision-making processes and 
that it is more difficult to secure direct information 
from the university and particularly unofficial infor- 
mation. 

1. This type of liiil<-M[i is favoured, e.i;. , by h. Decker, "I'roh- 
Icnic untl EniwickUingcii in den I loclisclni lvcrwaltun^',cn unler bcsondcrer 
Bcrncksichiigune dcr Entwicklungsplaniii:^", ^jL[rl5cJjaftlidie Infrast riik - 
tur, KOln. W. KolilhatTinicr, I'JIA, pp. 'J'.»-1I0. 

2. For the relation between innovatiofi and roLitiiic. plo.isc see 
N, luhmami, Politiscbc Planun ;^ (Political Planniny;). Opladcn West- 
deutschcr Vcrlag. l!171, pp, 1I:^-M'>. 

3. V/e are grateful to Hr. H, Hcssai for ttie anal/sis and table. 



2. Planning and data processing in the President's 
office 

The advantage Is that planning undoubtedly has 
more In common with university policy-making than it 
has with routine administration. It may therefore read- 
ily be conceived as a task for the staff of the President's 
office. This Is not true of data processing which is 
used to a considerable extent In routine administra- 
tion: In an Initial phase of about five years the data 
processing department represents an Institutionalized 
innovation in the routine process but thereafter It large- 
ly becomes a matter of routine Itself. " 

The d isadvantage is that planning takes place In 
very close contact with routine processes. The loca- 
tion of a planning centre In the President's office may 
consequently lead to chc duplication of certain general 
administration tasks and this, when It occurs, is nei- 
ther economic nor efficient, not to speak of its psy- 
chological disadvantages. 

3. Planning and data processing as part of general 
administration 

The advantage of this Integration Is primarily that 
It is the process which most closely conforms to the 
principle of Integrated administration. It thus avoids 
all the disadvantages we have quoted la connection with 
the other types of co-ordination. 

The disadvantage, which Is occasionally brought up 
against Uas form of organisation is that It disregards 
the possibility of conflicts bet\seen the general admin- 
istration and the university^ policy-making authorities. 
We do not feel that this argumcntis convincing. Itdoes 
not specifically apply to planning nor does It allow for 
the fact that university policy-making is not part of the 
general administration but Is done In committees which 
are specifically set up for this purpose. 

In view of our premises and the arguments we have 
put forward we advocate the third solution, i. e. that 
planning and data processing should be Integrated with 
general administration. 

It is also the most widespread solution. An annl- 
ysis^ of the special Issue of HIS-Kurzinformationen of 
8th January. 1973 showed that in 41 out of 42 univer- 
sities (not including teacher-training colleges) inthe 
Federal Republic there are 62 institutions for univer- 
sity planning and organisation. 

Of this number : 

- 35 institutions, i.e. 5G. 5% are attached L«i Lhe 
office of the Chancellor or Kurator or to gen- 
eral administration; 

9 institutions, i. c. 14. 5% arc attached to the 
office of the Prcsident/Ucktor; 

- 12 institutions, i, e. 9. 3% are attached to com- 
mittees , etc. ; 

- G institutions, i. c. 9. 7% are unspecified. 

An individual breakdown may be obtained from the 
accompanying table. 

It should, however, not be imagined that the tra- 
ditional university administration is in a position to 
take over this new task without quantitative changes. 
Admittedly, it is difficult to calculate the optimum 
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ecliilp'rienta'nd staff In^ if a planning and data processing 
team owing to thti fa. t that, as we have already men- 
tioned, thorolH no ei iMMon of assessment atthe pres- 
ent time. Nevertholess , we should like to try to make 
a few sufcgestions as to the t nlniniuni equljjment and 
st affin t; of these teams. 

1, Personnel 

The planning department is responsible tor the fol- 
lowing speeialist tasks: 

Quantitative resource j)lannlng; preparations for 
the University Development Plan; ealeulation of 
training eaj)acity; assistance to the administration 
in connection with curriculum reform innovations 
and in connection with the dovelopment of a com- 
prehensive university; implementation of specific 
projects, c. g. the organisation of a central office 
for student counselling; responsibility for the cen- 
tral committees, where planning problems are in- 
volved; general collection and ui)dating of basic 
statistical and methodological data. 

In viowof these specific tasks a medium-si/.ed uni- 
versity - IxJtween 10, ()()() and 15,000 students - should 
reasonably re(iuirc a minimum personnel of three spe- 
cialists with university degrees for the planning depart- 
ment. Under the i)r ineiple of project group^c>rg;u]jsjUion^ 
these specialists might take over planning duties in 
consultation with specialists from other pl:inning-ori- 
ented brimehes of general administration. 

The data processing department has the following 
specific tasks: 

Development and updating of programmes on the 
following fields: 

- catculatlon of wages and salaries, 

- student and examination statistics. 

- university budget, funds rmd general accoun- 
tancy, 

- viniversity premises, 

- university ecjuipmcnt. 

- other administrative services, e.g. calculation 
of telephone bills and maintenance of a tjomputcr- 
i/,ed register of addresses. 

The object of these tasks \ < to set up and maintain 
a local data bank for universitv management. 

As far as minimum personnel input is concerned 
reference may be made to an estimate which was re- 
cently compiled for the Committee on Universitv Sta- 
tistics set up by the Federal Bureau of Statistics'. The 
estimate is designed to ascCM-tain the minimum [)erson" 
ncl rc(iuired to com pi v with the F oderai le gislation on 
universitv statistics i" 11)71 and ensure the rational - 



!, •>cc ■■'■.'•rlniifh^e Aiifw.iiKlxcrTninhiJtv.: ' f (*:cli,mi.nry u'ctcrni- 
ii.»ti>Mt of Kihoiir jiipiiO. t.iipi;Mislictl ' I ' oiiiiiiiitcc on I'ltivcrsity 
■^t.iti<;ti< s. Mjli-c Diiuiiittee on pcr-ioniiel rori-i. 



Ization of university administration withtl '» assistance 
of data prfK»essing. Hoth these activities must be con- 
sidered as fin inseparable whole. 

In the light of a number of other assumptions which 
time and si)ace do not permit us to rcj)roduce here the 
result of this estimate is that two specialists with uni- 
versity dcgi-ees and U3 pi'ogranimers, speeiali/,ed eler- 
ieal staff and data typists would be required for the data 
processing department when the initial phase of estab- 
lishment and expansion has been eoncludecL 

2, An accurate estimate of equipment is even more 
difficult at the present time than an estimate of 
personnel 

It is unanimously considered that it will be iinpos- 
s;ble to deal with the work load without the aid of a 
mecijmi-slzed computer. Initial estimates haveshown 
that atioast GOO CPU-hours will be required annually. 

This esti/;Tato of equipment and personnel f<"i. the 
planning and data pr'^nessing department'': in univer- 
sities is based on the faetthatthe univorsitics will not 
all have to develop methods for the technique and orga- 
nisation of planning and data processing themselves 
but that it will be possible for example to resort to gen- 
eral methods and operation systems and make use of 
standard programs to a certaiL ext'^nt. The availability 
of central installations to provide these services Is 
consequently assumed. For example the HIS-Gmbll 
and (in the building sector) the Zentralarehiv fUr Hoch- 
schulbau at Stuttgart have taken over these functions in 
the Federal Republic. 

In conclusion we should liketo mention the partic- 
ularly significant training aspect involved in the insti- 
tutionalization of planning and electronic data process- 
ing in universities. 

In the Federal Uopublie the activity profile of the 
planner is a very recent and still rather vague concept. 
In so far as the labour market already provides per- 
sonnel who are atall suitable, their qualifications very 
rarely cnaijlc them to be employed immediately and 
with full personal responsibility in planning and data 
processing fimctions. The gaps in their knowledge and 
experience have to be made good with the help of a spe- 
cially developed training and further training method. 
It is obvious that individual universities cannot and ought 
not to take over these training tasks alone. Here too 
there is a need for central units to deal with the tasks 
of training and further training for university manage- 
ment in co-operation with the individual universities. 

The (IlS-CImbH has organised initial training cour- 
ses in the Federal Republic but no definite conclusions 
ha\'e as yet been reached as to their results. 

From a long-term standpoint there is need for dis- 
' ussion as to how training i)rogrammes of this type can 
he organised on an international basis and how co-op- 
eration at intcrna ional level can be made e 'fectivc in 
the training stage itself. 



